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on ground not chosen by himself. Victory was impos-
sible in the circumstances, but Peel's statesmanship was
never more conspicuously manifested than in his conduct
of the struggle, and in his behaviour after his defeat.
He emerged from the conflict, by common consent,
the most capable statesman of his time, and the country
now knew that if the Whigs failed it again, as was not
altogether unlikely, it could turn with confidence to
the Opposition and its leader, being well assured that
the antiquated and obsolete Toryism of PeeTs younger
days was gntd^l^^                                              into
a rational, moHera^and^^                       conservatism.
On a large survey the omens were not unfavour-
able for the defeated minister. The tide of reform was
steadily ebbing. The support of the Eadicals combined
with that of O'Connell had enabled the Whigs to re-
cover office, but it had not restored them to substan-
tive power. The designs of the Radicals were as distaste-
ful to them as they were to the Tories. The support
of O'Connell was fatal to their hold on the Protestant
middle-class of England. In the House of Lords they
were in a permanent minority, and were confronted
with the immense authority of Wellington, the astute
and withal uncompromising hostility of Lyndhurst, and
the restless, implacable, and unscrupulous animosity of
Brougham, ever ready to make mischief by dwelling
upon their blunders, and to add to their embarrassments
with the malign ingenuity of a candid friend. They
were not united among themselves. The Premier him-
self was at no pains to maintain his authority over his
ill-assorted Cabinet, and the more capable of his
colleagues were constantly chafing over blunders which,